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IN WHAT SENSE TWO PERSONS PERCEIVE 
THE SAME THING. 

I THINK it would be a waste of time for any man to try to 
prove that two persons do, under certain circumstances, per- 
ceive the same thing. The fact we may take up as it is given in 
common experience, and as it is tacitly accepted by the sciences 
generally. We point out to each other this or that house ; we 
agree to meet at the railway station ; the geologist tells us of 
what the rock of Gibraltar is composed ; the zoologist describes 
the intelligence of a particular ape in the zoological garden, taking 
it for granted that the habits of that peculiar individual are open 
to our inspection. 

That we can perceive the same physical thing is not legitimate 
matter for doubt. We have to do with everyday experiences that 
are made no whit more certain from the fact that the philosopher 
grants them his recognition, and are made no whit more doubt- 
ful if he is so unwise as to doubt or deny them. It means some- 
thing to say that two persons perceive the same thing. The 
expression has come into being to mark a common experience, 
clearly distinguishable from other experiences. It is open to the 
philosopher to endeavor to analyze the experience in question, 
and to try to make quite plain just what it is. But this is, I think, 
all that he legitimately can do in the premises. 

A little reflection impresses one with the truth that it is one 
thing to recognize such an experience, and another thing to be 
analytically conscious of all that it implies. One may use the 
words ' two persons ' quite correctly, without being at all clearly 
conscious of what it means to be a person, or of what it means to 
use the word ' two ' in such a connection. It is not everyone who 
can give even a passable account of perception. The word 
' same ' is an ambiguous one, and its signification varies with its 
context. What 'things' are has long been a matter of dispute 
among the learned. 
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There is, thus, quite enough for the philosopher to do. But 
one thing he may not do. He may not deny the complex and 
rather indefinitely known experience for which there is such over- 
whelming testimony, and, hardening his heart, maintain that men 
do not perceive the same physical things. 

In the present paper I shall first build a bridge, by way of 
access to my proper theme ; and, before discussing what it means 
for two persons to perceive the same thing, shall ask what it 
means for one person to perceive the same thing at two times or 
in two ways. 

I. 

I am talking, of course, of a physical thing, of a something 
which has its place in the external world. Both in common life 
and in science we recognize a distinction between the subjective 
and the objective, between ideas and things. In the science of 
psychology a good deal of weight is laid upon the distinction. 

We are told by psychologists of high standing that a sub- 
jective experience, a ' feeling,' comes to us once, and never 
recurs. We may have later another feeling very much like it ; 
but the mere fact that the two belong to different times is enough 
to distinguish them as two feelings. The position seems to be 
well taken. 

To be sure, there are current forms of expression which seem 
to make for an opposed doctrine. We say in common life : " I 
have the same old pain back again"; "the old memories crowd 
in upon me every time that I enter the room." But I think that 
what we want to mark in such cases is the similarity of the ex- 
periences, and we do not take much pains to distinguish what is 
in our thought. We do not think of the recurrent tooth-ache 
as having continuously existed anywhere during the interval of 
our relief from it. We say : " Now I have in my arm the same 
pain I had in my leg yesterday "; and it seems pretty evident that 
it is merely the likeness of the two that we are remarking. Cer- 
tainly, when two men suffer from tooth-ache, no man would be 
inclined to say that only one pain existed, however similar he 
might imagine the experiences to be. 

Subjective experiences, as such, seems to stand, in a sense, 
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alone. Each is the experience of such a mind at such a time, 
and is distinguishable from every other experience. They do not 
agglomerate themselves into ' things,' which are allowed an ex- 
istence continuous and independent of this consciousness and of 
that. I do not think it is too much to say that this is the way 
in which we feel impelled to treat the subjective, in common life, 
in science, and usually even in philosophy, where the difficulties 
of reflection are too apt to shunt us off upon side tracks of error. 

It is not so when we are dealing with external things. The 
common opinion of mankind gives them a continuous existence 
independent of our perception of them. So does science. So, I 
think, should philosophy. No man thinks that his chair ceases 
to exist when he leaves the room. It does not occur to the bota- 
nist to doubt that the plants he sees by day continue to be and to 
grow during the night. And even Berkeley, who expressly 
maintains that it is one thing to exist and to be perceived, feels 
•mpelled to concede a continuous existence of some kind to the 
things of sense, taking refuge in the curious doctrine that they are 
preserved in the mind of God during the intervals of our percep- 
tion of them. This is a concession of peculiar significance, 
coming from such a source ; it shows that there is enough in our 
experience to compel even the idealist, if he is a man of native 
good sense, to recognize the distinction between subjective and 
objective accepted by common sense and by science. 

But it is important to know what one means by these con- 
tinuously existing external things. In a recent publication * I 
have tried to point out clearly and simply what is the nature of 
the distinction between the mental and the physical, or, as I have 
expressed it, between the subjective and the objective orders of 
experience. I may be permitted to refer, for convenience, to an 
illustration there brought forward. 

I stand in my study and look at the fire in the grate. Every- 
one would admit that I am experiencing certain sensations. I 
close my eyes or turn my head ; there is a change in my sensa- 
tions, — the fire has disappeared. Would anyone admit that the 
fire has been annihilated ? 

1 Introduction to Philosophy, New York, 1906, Chapter iv. 
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Again, I stand looking at the fire without turning my head. 
The stick upon which my gaze is fixed catches the flame, blazes 
up, becomes a glowing coal, and falls together into a heap of 
ashes. Here, too, there has been a change in my sensations, but 
no one would regard the two cases as parallel. In the one case, 
something happened to me, and not to the fire ; in the other, 
something happened to the fire. 

In each case we are concerned with experiences. We always 
depend upon observation to tell us whether, in a particular in- 
stance, it is only our sensations that have changed, or whether 
there has been a change in things. If what has happened can 
be wholly accounted for by a change in the relation of our body 
to the object, we say our sensations have changed, but the thing 
has not. If another explanation must be sought, we say the 
thing has changed. 

That, in a multitude of instances, another explanation can be 
found is a matter of common and constant experience. He who 
watches a soap-bubble expanding, the second-hand of a watch 
moving, a fly-wheel revolving, a stone falling, does not account 
for what he perceives by a mere reference to changes in his own 
body or to motions of his body. He has sensations, of course, 
but it would be a very poor description of his experience to 
sum it up by saying no more than this. He has early discovered 
that experiences may be referred to a subjective order and also to 
an objective order. Some changes in his experience he calls 
apparent changes, i. e., he refers them to the subjective order. 
Thus, he says that an object seems to grow longer as he approaches 
it. Other changes he calls real, i. e., he refers them to the ob- 
jective order. Thus, he says that the soap-bubble really grows 
larger as he looks at it, and he accounts for its growing larger by 
a reference to its setting in the objective order. 

Now, in the objective order we have revealed to us the ex- 
ternal world. It is a mistake to say that this is composed of sen- 
sations. By a sensation we mean, bpth in common speech and 
in the language of psychology, a certain phenomenon referred to 
the subjective order. If we strip away the subjective reference, 
we do violence to the accepted meaning of the word. It seems 
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to me scarcely necessary to try to prove this statement, for both 
in common life and in science the subjective reference of the term 
seems so plainly recognized. No man speaks of sensations as 
in a drawer or on a table ; no man gives them a place in the ex- 
ternal world ; our text-books of psychology always refer to the 
sense-organs and the nervous system when giving an account of 
them. On the other hand, those sciences which concern them- 
selves directly with external things find it quite possible to treat 
of the objective order without so much as referring to the subjec- 
tive. It can be, and is, ignored. 

In the objective order we have to do with things, i. <?., groups 
of interrelated phenomena which have not their analogue in the 
subjective order. We say that we see, touch, smell, taste, the 
same thing. 

This does not in the least mean that in seeing, touching, smell- 
ing, tasting, we have identically the same experiences. Evi- 
dently we have to do with a special use of that very ambiguous 
word ' same,' and it is of no small importance to determine just 
what it means. 

I may see a tree from a distance, and I may see the same tree 
close at hand. In the one case, what is experienced is neither 
quantitatively nor qualitatively similar to what it was in the other. 
I may approach and lay my hand on the tree. Here I have 
something different from either of the above-mentioned experi- 
ences. Yet I say that in all three cases I have to do with the 
same tree. I see the tree from this side or that, I see it today 
or tomorrow, — it is always the same tree. In a multitude of 
widely different experiences, distributed over different times, I 
recognize myself as perceiving the same tree. It is not worth 
while to quarrel with this use of the word ' same ' ; it is justified 
by universal usage, and it marks a very important class of ex- 
periences. But it is important not to confound it with other and 
different uses of the word. 

I shall not stop to refute the doctrine, that all the experiences 
in question are signs of an ' unknowable ' and strictly identical 
tree, not itself belonging to experience at all. If this doctrine 
is not dead, I think it ought to be, and I write here for those 
who have got beyond it. 
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The point that concerns me is this : I appear to be justified by- 
universal usage in saying that, in a multitude of different experi- 
ences, given at different times, I am perceiving the same thing. 
Now, experiences which are unlike each other, and even similar 
experiences referred to different times, are not strictly identical. 
What does it mean, then, to say that I perceive twice the same 
thing ? I certainly never have twice the same percept. 

I do not believe that a proper solution can be found for this 
problem by anyone who is not, either implicity or explicitly, a 
realist. In saying that I perceive the same thing twice, although 
I never twice have the same percept, I recognize an objective 
order of experience which is clearly distinct from the order of 
my sensations and ideas. In it I recognize groupings of phe- 
nomena called 'things '; and the qualities or properties of things 
are the phenomena thus grouped. For changes in these qualities 
we account by a reference to other phenomena in the objective 
order ; we do not regard the qualities of a thing as changing 
when we move away from it, or shut our eyes, or remove our 
hand from its surface. All this is abstracted from, when we are 
concerned, not with our sensations, but with things. 

And since the thing, a complex of phenomena belonging to 
the objective order and filling some portion of time, is not to be 
confounded with any subjective experience, it is nowise re- 
markable that, while having widely different percepts, we should 
be perceiving the same thing. Any one of a whole series of dif- 
ferent experiences, existing at different times, may represent the 
one thing. When we are concerned with the thing, and not with 
the percepts, as we so frequently are both in common life and in 
science, it matters little by what sort of a handle we take the 
thing up. We may see it, smell it, touch it, taste it, — it is the 
same thing, though, of course, seeing, smelling, touching, and 
tasting are not the same. And it is the same thing when per- 
ceived at two times, although successive percepts are not identical. 
We are not concerned with the identity of percepts ; we are con- 
cerned with the identity of the external thing. 
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II. 

Thus it seems that he who speaks of perceiving the same thing 
twice does not mean that he twice has the same experience. He 
would not speak as he does, if he had not learned to distinguish 
between the physical and the mental, and to treat each class of 
phenomena in its appropriate way. 

We are dealing here with rather a complicated matter, and we 
must not expect to find upon our hands anything less compli- 
cated, when we go on to inquire what it means for two persons 
to perceive the same thing either simultaneously or at different 
times. 

It seems to me quite clear that, when we speak thus, we do 
not mean that two persons have identical sensations, or even that 
they have similar sensations. Do we not properly say that two 
men perceive the same thing : 

1. When one sees it, — let us say it is a cherry, — from a nearer, 
and one from a farther distance ? 

2. When one is color-blind, and the other possesses normal 
vision ? 

3. When one sees it, and the other touches it with his eyes 
closed ? 

4. When one perceives it in the morning, and the other per- 
ceives it in the afternoon ? 

Evidently we are not here concerned with the strict identity of 
the experiences of different persons. It would be foolish to iden- 
tify a pain which Marcus Aurelius once had in his finger with a 
pain which I have in my finger now. And if a diamond once 
possessed by Marcus Aurelius could come into my hands, it 
would be foolish to say that his experience of the stone at a 
given moment was identical with my experience of the same 
stone centuries later. His pain is not my pain ; his dream is not 
my dream ; his percept is not my percept. But both common 
sense and science say that we both may see and handle the same 
stone. As I have indicated above, I think philosophy ought to 
be willing to say the same, and that it will say so unless it is 
misled into making a false analysis. 
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As in saying that a man may perceive the same thing twice, or 
in two different ways, we mark the distinction between 'the 
thing,' a complex in the objective order, and all possible sub- 
jective experiences of the thing ; so here we clearly recognize the 
distinction between subjective and objective. The difference in 
the two cases is, that in the latter we are recognizing more than 
one subjective order, and relating each to the objective. In other 
words, we are recognizing the eject. 

It is interesting to notice that even those who do not see their 
way clear to admitting an objective order, properly speaking, and 
who so confuse subjective and objective as to try to construct 
the external world out of sensations, are forced to an involuntary 
admission of the distinction which they try to ignore. Witness 
the following from Professor Pearson : " No better way of real- 
izing the different selective powers of diverse perceptive faculties 
can be found than a walk with a dog. The man looks out upon 
a broad landscape, and the signs of life and activity he sees in 
the far distance may have deep meaning for him. The dog sur- 
veys the same landscape indifferently, but his whole attention is 
devoted to matters in his more immediate neighborhood, of which 
the man is only indirectly conscious through the activity of the 
dog." 1 

The man and the dog are supposed to be walking together. 
Professor Pearson recognizes no external world save that in the 
mind of the man, or that in the mind of the dog, or that in some 
other mind. May we ask where they are walking ? Is it in the 
mind of the man ? Is it in the mind of the dog ? Is each walk- 
ing in his own mind with his thought of the other ? They look 
out upon the same landscape. In what sense is it the same? 
One landscape appears to be in the mind of the man, and another 
landscape in the mind of the dog. The two are widely different. 
What is the same in the whole transaction ? and what does it 
mean to say that the two creatures are together f 

The fact is that, when one discards the external world, the ob- 
jective order, and confines oneself to sensations and ideas, the 
word ' together ' wholly loses its significance, and it becomes pal- 
1 The Grammar of Science, London, 1900, p. 102. 
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pably untrue to say that two creatures perceive the ' same ' thing. 
The man does not perceive the sensations of the dog ; the dog 
does not perceive the sensations of the man. What is there for 
both to perceive ? and what can perception mean ? 

From these difficulties one is extricated, I think, when one 
recognizes unequivocally the objective order, and the ' things ' to 
be found in it. We sometimes loosely speak of having the ex- 
ternal world ' in common,' while admitting that sensations and 
ideas are our own private property. There is no objection to 
speaking thus, if we avoid a misconception of the phrase. But 
enough has been said above to show that we have no right to 
mean, when we employ it, that what is in one mind is identical 
with what is in another. 

III. 

Here there seems to rise in our path a real difficulty, and it 
deserves to be considered in a division by itself. We all admit 
that there is more than one subjective order, — that is, we admit 
that there are many minds. It may fairly be asked : Must we not 
go on to say, that there is more than one objective order ? Must 
we not admit more than one world ? in which case, Where is the 
' sameness ' that we have been discussing all along ? 

Let us take the case of the man and the dog taking a walk. 
The man is conscious of a subjective order and of an objective 
order. That is to say, he has sensations and ideas, and he per- 
ceives a world. We believe that the dog also has sensations and 
ideas, and perceives a world. The sensations and ideas of the 
man are presumably more or less different from those of the dog. 
May we not infer that the objective order as revealed to the man 
is also different from the objective order as revealed to the dog? 
Thus, if the dog's mind differs from the man's mind, is it not 
fair to say that the dog's world differs from the man's world ? 
Are we, then, in the two cases talking about the same world ? 

When we approach such a problem as this, I think it is best 

for us to begin by coming back to common experience and to 

science, in order that we may make sure of our material. After 

that we may begin our analysis. We should keep in mind that : 

I . We all say in common life ' the world ' ; and we say ' my 
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sensations,' 'your sensations,' 'my mind,' 'your mind.' We do 
not, as a matter of fact, treat the subjective and the objective in 
the same way. This is not an accidental thing ; the distinction 
appears to be very significant. 

2. In physical science we find an account of the world. A 
certain science, psychology, concerns itself with the world as it 
appears to this mind or to that mind, i. e., with subjective im- 
pressions of the world. But physical science speaks of the one 
world. 

It is significant that it finds it possible and convenient to do 
this, and to ignore the differences in experience with which the 
psychologist must busy himself. And physical science is not 
concerned with the ' unknowable ' ; it is not a castle in the air, 
but is based upon experience. Nevertheless, it can and does 
talk about the one world which we all perceive in some sense of 
that word. 

Thus the botanist describes a plant. One description suffices 
for his purpose. Yet every botanist who is anything of a psy- 
chologist is perfectly well aware of the fact that a plant looks 
different at different distances, that it does not look the same to 
men whose eyes differ, that it probably presents itself under still 
different aspects to lower animals of various grades, etc. For 
him it is not necessary to go into all this. One description suf- 
fices ; he may talk of ' the plant' 

The plant which he has been examining, and of which he 
speaks, he refers to a particular place and time, i. e., it has its 
definite position in the objective order. It is not to be con- 
founded with any other plant, which has existed at some other 
time, or which may now exist in some other place. When he 
says that he and another man see the same plant, he refers his 
sensations and those of the other man to the one thing in the 
objective order ; and he can perfectly well distinguish between 
two men perceiving the same plant and two men perceiving dif- 
ferent plants. 

How, in general, we are to understand the reference of sensa- 
tions to things, — how we are to conceive mental phenomena to 
be related to the physical world, — I have tried to make clear in 
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the volume referred to earlier in this paper. 1 I do not think it is 
necessary to complicate this discussion by entering into the 
question here. 

The difficulty which immediately concerns us can be treated 
independently. It is this : The man refers his own sensations 
and those of his neighbor to a certain thing in the objective 
order, — the plant. But is not the plant in question a part of the 
objective order as revealed in his experience ? Must he not 
admit that the objective order revealed to another may be more 
or less different ? How, then, can he feel justified in going on 
talking about ' the plant ' as though there were but one object ? 

It is surely too simple and primitive a solution of this problem 
to maintain that something in one man's experience is strictly 
identical with and indistinguishable from something in another 
man's experience. We speak of two minds as perceiving the 
same thing in cases in which such a confusion is palpably 
absurd, — in cases in which the experiences are widely different 
in kind, as has been pointed out above. To draw intersecting 
circles, and to put an x into the space covered by their overlap- 
ping portions, can only be misleading. 

The justification for our speaking, as we do both in common 
life and in science, of ' the plant,' must be sought, I think, in a 
very different direction. We leave out of consideration the dif- 
ferences which mark the experiences of different minds, because 
it is not necessary, when we are occupied with external things, 
to dwell upon them. Psychology cannot overlook them, of 
course ; physical science can. And it is possible to abstract 
from them in this field, because, if we really could describe with 
absolute accuracy the objective order as it is revealed in our 
experience, and if we knew fully the relation of subjective to objec- 
tive in our own experience, we should have the instrument for at- 
taining to a knowledge of all other experiences of which it means 
anything to say 'they exist.' 

I cannot but think that the idealist has reflected insufficiently 
upon the significance of the objective order. The objective order 
as revealed to us constitutes an external world in space and time, 

1 See Chapter ix. 
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with reference to which we may order and arrange all our own 
subjective experiences ; a world which makes it possible for us to 
distinguish the pain of yesterday from the pain of today, last 
night's dream from the similar dream of the night before ; to 
speak of the mountains as now looking small and blue and now 
gigantic and of a different color, and to explain why such differ- 
ences in our experience occur ; to say, and to feel justified in 
saying, that our dawning consciousness had its date in the latter 
half of the last century. 

And the objective order as revealed to us is the stepping-stone 
to a knowledge of the experiences of other minds. We infer, 
from what we perceive, reasoning by analogy, that there is 
in the experience of other minds, — of some of them, at least, — 
a distinction of subjective and objective similar to that which 
obtains in our own. We believe that other men perceive an ex- 
ternal world, are conscious of sensations and ideas, and infer our 
existence. 

Is it our external world that they perceive ? Is there but one ? 
Yes ! in the sense that it is possible to pass, by using the objec- 
tive order as a bridge, from the experience of one mind to the 
experience of another. One description of the objective order is 
enough of a bridge. A true and complete description of the 
world in terms of my experience is a true and complete description 
of the world. From it, if I knew enough about the relations of 
mental phenomena to physical, I could infer how the world looks 
to others. 

Our knowledge in this field is limited, but it is not wholly 
lacking. Just as, from a single description of a mountain, I can 
to some degree guess how it will look to me from this point or 
from that, from a distance or when I am climbing upon it ; so, 
from a single description, I can get some idea how an object 
will present itself to another man. When we are concerned with 
the bridge as a bridge, and not with the varying experiences to 
which it may serve to lead us, we are dealing with one thing in 
a true sense of the word ' one.' We abstract from the differ- 
ences in question because they do not concern us. 

Thus, we may say that the world presents itself under differ- 
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ent aspects to different minds, and yet that we are dealing with 
the one world. We may say this without either confounding 
this man's experiences with the experiences of that man, or having 
recourse to that meaningless nonentity, the 'Unknowable.' We 
have to do with experiences, and no two experiences are strictly 
identical with each other ; if they were, we could not call them 
two. But the experiences form a system, and we may pass 
from one part of that system to another. The bridge that helps 
us over may take on one aspect or another. In so far as it per- 
forms the same function, it is the same bridge. Both in common 
thought and in science it is recognized as the same. 

And I, for my part, think that both in common thought and 
in science it is implicitly recognized that it is the same in just the 
sense pointed out above. Certainly neither the plain man nor 
the man of science would be inclined to say that my sensations 
are identical with the sensations of some other man. Neither 
of them, when he asks, in a concrete instance, whether the dog 
and the man are looking at the same bird, gives even a thought 
to the 'Unknowable.' To both, the 'same' thing is a physical 
thing, not to be confounded with anyone's percept. To make 
explicit what seems to be implied in their treatment of the thing, 
and of the varying aspects under which it appears to different 
minds, I think one must recognize the objective order and the 
doctrine of ejects discussed above. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
Columbia University. 



